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Pa Editorials 
i 
I 
N the December issue of Opportunity we has won signal honors in Scout competition. 

expressed the belief that there were those And recently has come the announce- f 
who might be willing to become Friends of ment that a literary society in Philadelphia ' 
Opportunity during plans to sponsor a musicale, the proceeds t 
The First Friends these uncertain times of which shall be used to qualify this so- t 


when the existence of 
liberal magazines and the ideals for which 
they stand is threatened by the general eco- 
nomic collapse. We expressed the opinion 
that among the readers of Opportunity 
there were not a few who would be willing 
to become sponsors of the magazine in this 
critical period in much the same way that 
the Associates are supporters and sponsors 
of that great magazine of social work The 
Survey. 

The response to our modest appeal de- 
spite the multiplicity of demands which 
this season of the year always brings forth 
has been extremely encouraging. There has 
been no fanfare, no heroics, no great pub- 
licity, but the movement to enroll Friends 
of Opportunity appears to be gaining mo- 
mentum and there is every reason to believe 
that before the year 1933 shall have come 
to its close the roster of Opportunity 
Friends will be an impressive one. 

From unexpected sources have appeared 
Friends—such as Troop 20, Boy Scouts of 
Montclair, New Jersey, a crack troop which 


ciety as a Friend of Opportunity. 

Such a movement as this, worthy as it 
may be, we realize, cannot be expected to 
reach its maximum effectiveness without in- 
telligent planning and direction. For that 
reason Mrs. Crystal Bird Fauset, for a 
number of years a member of the National 
Staff of the Y. W. C. A., has been selected 
as a special representative of Opportunity 
for the purpose of creating a body of 
Friends to insure the continued publication 
of the magazine. 

Nothing could have exemplified the 
power of the magazine for inter-racial good- 
will more than the recent Tea given by a 
group of young women in Harlem for the 
benefit of Opportunity. Assembled to hear 
the guest of honor, Mrs. Pearl S. Buck, dis- 
tinguished novelist, was a large and repre- 
sentative audience of both races, which was 
a rare and inspiring sight to those who have 
struggled long to bring about racial accord. 

To these young women who voluntarily 
gave their time and energy in this initial 
effort we desire to express our profound 


under the leadership of George Fennell appreciation. | 
* * 
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(THE passing of Algernon Sydney Frissell 

in his eighty-seventh year was a source 
of profourid regret to those who are en- 
gaged in the work of 
social betterment 
through the develop- 
ment of inter-racial 
understanding. A 
friend of the underprivileged minorities he 
was for many years Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Urban League and from its incep- 
tion until his untimely death, a member of 
the Executive Board. 

At any age his passing would have been 
untimely. For after all, the Negro can ill 
spare those who have the courage to live 
and think above fickle popular approval or 
unconcealed disdain. And alas! it is all too 
true that those who face their fellows in 
behalf of the aspirations of the Negro often 
risk the loss of their esteem. But always 
there have been a gifted, chosen few, who 
were willing to champion this unpopular 
cause merely because they believed it to be 
right. 

Algernon Sydney Frissell was one of 
these. A leader in business and commerce, 
an authority on banking, a citizen highly 
regarded by his countrymen, he brought to 
the work of race relations a kindly, gentle, 
sympathetic spirit that even in his passing 
will continue to live. 


()PPORTUNITY from its very beginning 

has been singularly fortunate in its 
contributors. To its pages have come men 
and women of both 
races who have some- 
thing important to 
say and who know how to say it well. Noth- 
ing has been so inspiring to those of the Na- 
tional Urban League whose responsibility 
Opportunity is than the willingness of busy 
men and women, essayists, social scientists, 
poets, novelists and critics to give the read- 
ers of this journal the benefits of their ideas 
and thoughts which might easily command 
handsome pecuniary rewards in the maga- 


Algernon Sydney 
Frissell 


Our Contributors 
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zine marts of the world. It is not only evi- 
dence of a certain esteem in which Oppor- 
tunity is held by distinguished figures in 
contemporary life, but what is more signi- 
ficant perhaps, it is evidence of that intel- 
lectual rapprochement between the races 
which is one of the goals of the National 
Urban League movement. 

The January issue of the magazine well 
illustrates this point. This month there has 
come Hendrik Willem Van Loon, whose am- 
azing Geography is everywhere listed as a 
best seller and whose robust and virile writ- 
ing has won for him a high place in the 
world of letters; and Alain Locke, philoso- 
pher, teacher, critic, who has brought to the 
interpretation of the ofttimes ugly aspect of 
race conflict a calm detachment, a rare ur- 
banity and the impact of incisive reasoning 
clothed in polished English prose; and Mrs. 
Pearl S. Buck, Pulitzer Prize Winner of 
1932 who graciously permitted the publica- 
tion of her remarkable address delivered at 
the recent Tea given by Friends of Oppor- 
tunity in the City of New York, an address 
which even in cold print loses little of the 
fire and conviction which held a great audi- 
ence enthralled and left them at its conclu- 
sion proud and happy; and Arthur Krock,. 
political editor of the New York Times, one 
of the world’s greatest newspapers, whose 
objective approach to the Negro vote in the 
last election carries the ring of authority; 
and Arthur Huff Fauset, Opportunity 
prize winner who turns from the creation 
of delightful fiction to the stern problems 
of education in a chaotic world; and Lang- 
ston Hughes now grown bitter and defiant. 


We wish that we might list all of that 
brilliant company who for ten years have 
helped to make Opportunity a unique force 
in American literary life. We cannot, but 
as we begin another year which is fraught. 
we confess, with uncertainty and apprehen- 
sion we acknowledge the debt which we owe 
these fine spirited men and women who 
have done so much for those ideals of race 
relations for which Opportunity stands. 
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HAPPENED to be sitting at my desk and I 
was writing. A friend came in. As writing 
is not really a “business” but merely a cheer- 
ful pastime, people do not mind coming in and 
talking to you while you are just “jotting 
something down.” Nevertheless, I was glad 
to see my visitor, for he is a very intelligent 
fellow, but he was born south 
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The Wondrous World and the Child 


By Hexprik Wittem Van Loon 


sooner or later hear about it. Now I think 
that I have something to say that ought to 
be said, and suppose I reverse the process and 
tell the colored children and their parents about 
it first of all and let the white infants and 
their papas and mamas hear about it the other 
way around.” 


Well, that seemed a fair 


of the well-known line of 
Messrs. Mason and Dixon 
and then you know what I 
need not tell you in detail. 
He said: ‘Writing geo- eler, 
graphy, I suppose,” and 
without interrupting myself 
I answered: “Yes.” Then 
he happened to spy a copy 
of Opportunity on my desk, 
the copy with that interest- ject. 
ing article on business, and 
he looked sort of quizzically 


graphy” has evoked wide ac- 
claim, herein suggests a better 
way to teach that elusive sub- 


—The Editor. 


cnough proposition and here 
is what was on my mind. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon, es @ 6 
native of Holland, world trav- 
internationally famous 
writer, whose latest book “‘Geo- in Bryn Mawr, 


Yesterday I received a let- 
ter from an obliging citizen 
Pennsyl- 
vania. He had read my lat- 
est book and he liked it and 
he was very kind about cer- 
tain minor errors he had dis- 
covered. So far, so good. 
But then came a long list 
of objections. 


at me and he asked: “Geo- 

graphy for the colored people?” and I pushed 
my papers back and I answered: “Yes. And 
now let me tell you a secret. It is a deep secret 
and there are millions of people who have never 
yet discovered it, but do you know there is a 
country in this world and it is called Africa 
and it is actually on the map?” 

For a moment he was silent and then he said: 
“Africa is actually on the map?” 

And I answered: “Yes.” 

And then he lit a cigarette and some sort of 
new understanding passed between us and he 
spoke rather softly, as if he were telling him- 
self something he had never thought of before, 
and finally he said: “That is funny. I never 
thought of it quite that way, but I suppose 
you are right. Africa is actually on the map.” 

* * 


A few minutes later he left me and I was 
reminded that a long, long time ago I promised 
the editor of Opportunity that I would write 
him an article and I thought: “Why not 
make it geography? I am forever writing lit- 
tle pieces about the way to teach children geo- 
graphy and history and out of sheer force of 
habit, I suppose I am writing them as if there 
were only white children in this world of ours. 
Like everybody else, I seem to take it for 
granted that if I have something new to say, 
all I need to do is to tell the white children 
about it and somehow or other, the others will 


“My dear Sir:-” so he 
wrote— “In the latter part of your book you 
mention the stack of geographies and atlases 
which you have on your desk and the hopeless- 
ness of trying to find anything adequate; but 
just imagine the plight of your reader with- 
out some adequate maps scattered through 
your book, for while your maps are novel (to 
give the devil his due), they are drawn in a dis- 
torted fashion and are therefore practically 
useless; and this may be said of many of the 
illustrations which you have used, they have no 
meaning, they have cost you a lot of money and 
effort, and they merely use up space, without 
proving anything at all. I dislike to appear 
to knock, but facts are facts.” , 

Now this complaint is alas! as old as the 
hills and speaking as an amateur geologist, I 
would suggest much older. For man, ever since 
he began to wander across the face of the 
earth, must have felt the need of revaluating 
his topographical knowledge into some system 
of hieroglyphics. And I am quite sure that 
whatever method he followed, there were always 
others with slightly different methods of their 
own, who called him a poor, ignorant numskull 
and told him that he was merely making the 
problem more complicated without adding any- 
thing reliable to the sum total of their geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

No, unless some mighty Einstein arises, who 
gives us an accurate way of changing the sur- 
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face of a globe into a plane without doing vio- 
lence either to the globe or to the plane, I am 
very much afraid that the adherents of the 
different systems will continue to call each 
other names until the end of time. For that, 
when all is said and done, is exactly what we 
are trying to do when we draw a map. We 
take something spherical and try to express it 
in terms of something that is flat. And no 
matter how clever we are, we shall always meet 
with the same difficulties that face the writers 
of our musical programs who try to change 
sound into words. For this planet of ours, for 
reasons entirely unknown to us, is a spheroid, 
which means “a sphere-like but not perfectly 
spherical body.” And when we are forced to 
translate a spheroid into a plane, we have got 
to do a little cheating, no matter how honor- 
able our intentions. 

If this be true (as I believe it to be) then we 
reach the next point which I would like to take 
up with my most welcome correspondent: How 
can we do our “cheating” without too much 
of a strain upon our scientific conscience? 

I had to give the problem very serious and 
prolonged attention for the ultimate success 
of my Geography would depend almost entire- 
ly upon the success with which I would be able 
to solve this difficulty. First of all, I had to 
decide what sort of an audience I intended to 
reach. There was one class of citizens for 
whom this Geography would most evidently not 
be written. Those were the professional sea- 
faring men. No skipper, worth his pinch of 
snuff, would dream of sailing the Seven Seas 
provided with only an ordinary atlas such as 
we find in our school-rooms. For guided solely 
by the excellent Gerardus Mercator, he would 
find himself high and dry on some Jersey mud- 
flat long before he had reached the Ambrose 
light-ship. Even with his own particular maps 
(which make very little sense to the uninitiated 
eyes of landlubbers) he not infrequently seems 
able to accomplish this uncomfortable feat. 
But what would become of him if he tried to 
find his way through the Straits of Magellan 
with nothing more than an ordinary commer- 
cial atlas, only Neptune himself would ever be 
able to tell us, and the story, I fear me, would 
be a very sad one. 

So I decided to leave the professional Argo- 
nauts completely out of the picture and to 
devote myself exclusively to the needs of the 
layman. 

Now it so happens that I have spent a great 
deal of my time going from one place to an- 
other. A year and a half at sea and endless 
miles on land have given me a stight familiarity 
with the geographical conceptions of the Doe 
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and Roe families, bound upon the delights of 
what we call “foreign travel.” And I had long 
since discovered that their ideas about this 
globe of ours were of a haziness compared to 
which an old-fashioned London fog became a 
bright and sparkling day. Not only did they 
not know how to read ordinary maps according 
to Mercator’s projection with even the slight- 
est benefit to themselves, but they were ac- 
tively and positively unwilling to look at any 
atlases whatsoever. Whenever I happened to 
fall in with one of those myriads of caravans 
of Cultural Pilgrims, which during the rest- 
less season made Europe unsafe for the na- 
tives, and whenever I discovered that the poor, 
patient sheep had not the faintest idea as. to 
where they were, where they came from’ or 
whither they were bound, I used to ask their 
shepherds: “Why in the name of common sense 
don’t you provide them with decent maps?” 
And invariably the answer was: “We have 
tried to do just that for years and years and 
years, but they won’t look at them. Usually 
one or two of the group are “cuckoo” about 
maps. But the rank and file consider all maps 
a plain, common nuisance. They would just‘as 
soon think of investigating the actual financial 
standing of a mining company, in which they 
intended to invest their money, as they would 
think of studying the road along which we take 
them from Paris to Rome, or from Berlin to 
Athens.” 

And I was forced to agree with my friends 
of the travel-bureau. For haven’t I, with mine 
own eyes, seen women who were storming about 
the inefficiency of the American Express in 
Amsterdam because that excellent institution 
was unable to give them Danish pennies (re) 
for their American dollars, and then had to 
be informed that they happened to be in Hol- 
land and not in Denmark? And haven’t I had 
the greatest trouble in the world, dissuading 
a couple of energetic young women from tak- 
ing a sailing trip from Munich across the 
North Sea to Sweden? Have I not been called 
upon to play the amateur interpreter at count- 
less frontier stations where bewildered fellow- 
citizens were stranded, a hundred miles out of 
their course, simply because they had refused 
to take the trouble of consulting a map ere 
they had undertaken a voyage into the un- 
known but by no means uncharted hinterland 
of Germany or France or Italy? 

I have done all those things and I have done 
them so often that finally I decided to make a 
regular investigation of that perplexing prob- 
lem and to find out once and for all why an 
otherwise not unintelligent race was so abso- 
lutely averse to consulting an ordinary, every- 
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day map when they must have realized that 
five minutes of applied cartography would oft- 
en save them days of wasted time and effort 
while trying to reestablish connections with the 
rest of their party. 

The answers which I obtained were almost 
invariably the same. “We do not like maps.” 
‘*They bore us.” “We do not know how to use 
them and so we would rather chance it. For 
looking at maps is like looking at the news- 
papers of these foreign countries. They may 
be all right in their own way, but they do not 
tell us anything we want to know.” 

Plainly, if I were to do anything at all to 
dispel the heavy fog that still lay like a thick 
woolen blanket across the geographical con- 
sciousness of most of our neighbors, I must 
first of all find some special ways and means 
by which I could give them a taste for maps. 

Now, please do not misunderstand me. I 
do not claim that I have solved the difficulty 
for all time. Next year or the year after next, 
somebody else, much brighter than myself, may 
give us a sort of maps that shall do the trick 
much more efficiently than those I have been 
able to devise. But for the moment the maps 
I drew were the best I could think of and I 
made them with just one purpose in mind, to 
give the average reader at least a feeling of 
the relative shape of the countries which he 
visited and to make him realize the relative 
position of the place where he happened to be 
at that particular moment, in connection with 
all other places on our globe. 

Above all things, I did not want him to be- 
come atlas-bound, as I myself had been for so 
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many years after I left school. No matter 
where I went, I simply could not get rid of the 
notion that the earth was a flat pancake cov- 
ered with blue oceans, all of them of an equal 
depth, and here and there little bits of green 
and yellow and purple and blue and orange 
dry land which represented the nations of the 
earth. Of course, in giving depth to the oceans 
and to the mountains and to the valleys, I 
could not possibly adhere to the actual pro 
portions, for in that case my book (if I had 
wanted to show at least a majority of all! 
countries) would have had to be published in 
a format of nine by twenty feet and the book- 
stores are a little shy about handling such 
volumes. They take up too much space and 
they clutter up the doors and windows. 

By this time the patient reader who has 
followed me thus far well may throw up his 
hands in despair and say, “Then you told us 
merely a fairy-story!” To which I would re- 
ply: “Of course I did, but so did Mercator 
whom you have always accepted, because he 
started telling you his fairy stories five cen- 
turies before I did and because you were never 
even allowed to question what he did and be- 
cause he was the author of that school-atlas 
which your teacher told you to accept as the 
Gospel-truth. 

But please realize that all maps are bound 
to be fairy stories and remember that the only 
thing that interested me was this: whether any 
given set and sort of maps could give any 
youngster a particular taste for geography 
and would make him eager to gain an intimate 
familiarity with the world in which he hap- 

pened to live. If yeu will only look 
at my problem from that particular 


angle, I think that you will recognize 
that I have at least taken the first 
step on the road that will eventually 
lead to a much more widespread and 
wholehearted interest in a subject 
that thus far has never been exactly 
popular with either the younger or 
the older generation. 

And this brings me to the final 
problem which is often put up to me 
by parents and pedagogues. “You 
tell us,” so they write me, “that 
there is only one way in which to 
learn geography—draw maps and 
draw maps and draw maps. But how 
can we teach our children to draw 
maps when, as you tell us, all maps 
are merely polite fables agreed upon 
by the geographers?” 


To which I would like to answer, 
“How about geometry and physics 
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and all the other branches of science 
we used to learn as a child? Aren’t 
we beginning to discover that they 
too are not exactly those iron-clad 
rules which we were taught that they 
were when we were young and inno- 
cent? Do you remember how as a 
little boy you were punished because 
you did not know that parallel lines 
never meet and aren’t your own chil- 
dren nowadays being punished be- 
cause they fail to realize that par- 
allel lines eventually will meet?” 

Of course it does not really make 
the slightest bit of difference 
whether they do or not because in 
our own every day lives, such par- 
allel lines as we shall ever need will 
probably never meet. And the same 
holds true of maps. Such maps as 
we shall ever need (unless we join the 
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navy or intend to cross the desert on 
a camel) are quite good enough pro- 
vided they tell us the general outline 
of what we ought to know. Almost any atlas 
therefore will do the trick if you want to start 
your own children in all seriousness upon the 
highly delightful and refreshing experience of 
telling the story of the planet’s surface in the 
terms of their own scrawls and pothooks. 

If I had anything at all to say about it 
(which unfortunately I do not) I would make 
a bonfire of all so-called “outline maps,” for 
they are merely lazy shortcuts for lazy in- 
fants. I would provide each child with paper 
and pencils galore (the depression has brought 
the price of colored pencils down quite con- 
siderably) and I would let them see a large 
map and I would tell them all about the lay of 
the land of that particular map and of the 
mountains and the rivers and the cities and 
the railroads, and then I would take the map 
away and bid them tell their own story of what 
they remembered, but in their own way. The 
first few times the result would be quite as 
grotesque as that of most of our venerated 
mediaeval maps. But you would be surprised 
to see how quickly such maps improve if you 
will only keep the game going for a long en- 
ough period of time. 

I know that there is a tendency in modern 
educational circles and squares and triangles 
to save the little darlings from too much bore- 
dom. The prospect of repeating the same map 
a dozen times in succession may not appeal to 
the modern teacher. But that, alas, is the only 
way to get the picture sharply engraved upon 
the youthful consciousness. I also realize that 
there are certain children with whom that sys- 


Let the Child Sail Its Own Little Ship Into Space 


tem won’t work, but in ninety-nine cases out 
of one hundred they are the sort of children 
with whom no system whatsoever will work. 
They happen to be in school because their lov- 
ing parents would rather not have them around 
the house all day long. Give those little dar- 
lings an outline map and then try and forget 
about them. But the brighter ones (and they 
are still a majority) will soon begin to enjoy 
their free-hand map-drawing and they will re- 
gard it as a pleasant substitute for independ- 
ent voyages of discovery. 

If in addition to showing them a big map 
and telling them about the country you are 
studying, you give them an account of the 
great travellers and discoverers who opened up 
that territory to the white race, the children 
will soon catch the spirit of the thing and soon 
will be drawing away at their Nile and their 
Congo as if they were so many little Stanleys. 
Magellan is good for an entire Mappa Mundi, 
and dear old Marco Polo will cheerfully accept 
the responsibility for adding the whole of the 
interior of Asia to the consciousness of his 
youthful admirers. 

Being totally ignorant of the noble art of 
pedagogy, I may of course be entirely wrong. 
But I have seen the scheme work with sur- 
prising results and I have seen it work time 
and again. 

Treat the world as a vast place of mighty 
adventure and let our planet gradually grow 
and develop before the wondering eyes of the 


average child, and that child, armed with a 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Race Relations and Race Pride 


January, 1933 


By Peart S. Buck 


| is a greater pleasure than I can possibly 

express to you to be with you here today. 
Many of your names I know, because I have 
listened to the music you have created and I 
have read your poems and books. But beside 
this, I have a sort of inherited right here, and 
the knowledge of this right is an additional 
reason why I gladly accept- 


anger, even, and a poor rickshaw puller in 
Shanghai taught me that. 

For years I have made it my habit, as a sort 
of consolation to myself, to interfere boldly 
whenever I see anywhere one human being op- 
pressing another. I will not pass by. I stop, 
however futile it may be, and correct, so far 

as I am able, that particular 


ed Mr. Carter’s invitation. I 
have not had the privilege of 
knowing many of your race, 
but when I was living in 
China as a little girl my par- 
ents used to tell me stories, 
and oftenest they told me of 
their own childhood in the 
South, where my family has 
_lived since before the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

But what they used to tell 
me with such pride that it 


the 11th. 


Pearl S. Buck, distinguished 
author, whose novel ““The Good 
Earth” was awarded the Pul- 
tizer Prize 1932, delivered this 
remarkable address on the oc- 
casion of the Opportunity Tea 
in New York City on December 


—The Editor. 


incident. One day I saw in 
Shanghai an American ma- 
rine give his rickshaw puller 
a brutal kick. The rickshaw 
puller in Shanghai is prov- 
erbially the poorest and most 
downtrodden of creatures. 
He drifts there in extremest 
poverty from all over China. 
This one was no exception. 
He was a middle aged man, 
and starving thin, and he 
had been pulling a big Ameri- 


put pride into me was that 

neither of my grandfathers, although they were 
landed men, and men of some wealth and posi- 
tion, was ever willing to buy or sell human be- 
ings. Indeed, my paternal grandfather seems 
at times to have been considerably persecuted 
because he made it a principle that he hired 
men irrespective of whether or not they were 
colored or white, and he paid them equal wages 
for equal work. So from my ancestors I have 
the tradition of racial equality and I am proud 
that it is so. 

But my belief in race equality does not rest 
only on family heritage. It rests also on the 
experience and observations of my life. As you 
know, I have lived always among a race other 
than my own. This has given me an invaluable 
training in detachment, so that I am able to 
look at white people as though I were not one 
of them. Indeed, there have been times 
when I wished I were not one of them, when I 
wished I had not a drop of white blood in my 
veins. I have seen white men and women so 
stupid in their ignorance and arrogance, so 
much a disgrace to the very race in which they 
took pride, that I have despised them and 
been ashamed that my skin was like theirs. 


But it seems to me there is nothing so stu- 
pid, so wicked, as pride in mere race and noth- 
ing more, no matter where that pride is found. 
Yet I learned to realize that such persons were 
not worthy of contempt or notice, not worth 


can half again his size. 

I stopped and spoke to the American with 
indignation, and the Chinese puller watched 
this, perfectly understanding what was going 
on, although I spoke in English. At last he 
smiled and said to comfort me, “Never mind, 
Lady ; look at him! You and I see he is a man 
of no understanding. Even among white men 
if there is one of understanding he does not 
behave like this.” 

This rickshaw man was completely superior 
and he taught me this, that pride of race is 
always strongest in those who have the least 
cause to be proud of themselves. I have never 
found this to fail, I have seen it work out truly 
in hundreds of cases in the Far East where 
white men are few and yet of many sorts. 


But I am glad to have lived among those 
of another race than my own for yet another 
reason. It has taught me not only to see and 
be ashamed of race arrogance in members of, 
my own race, but I know through bitter ex- 
perience what it is to suffer because others de- 
spise me for being white. The Chinese are an 
intensely proud people, they have a right to be 
proud, possessing as they do the oldest and in 
some ways the greatest civilization in the his- 
tory of mankind. For centuries China reigned 
supreme in all the world she knew. We may 
smile now at the haughtiness of the Chinese 
Emperor who sent back England’s proud am- 
bassador with the words, “We have no need of 
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anything your small and barbarous island 
kingdom can give us.” But Bertrand Russell 
says very well that we cannot understand the 
Chinese people unless this ceases to be ridicu- 
lous to us. 

I have never thought it ridiculous. I have 
always understood and accepted this pride. I 
have always, when I met a Chinese walking to- 
ward me in the same path, known that as a 
matter of course he would expect me to step 
aside and let him pass, and I have done so. I 
do it now without thinking or noticing what I 
have done. But I do not feel either inferior or 
superior in the act—I understand how it is he 
feels as he does and accept it, not as necessarily 
true in the fact, but simply able to see it from 
his point of view. 

I have had that strange and terrible experi- 
ence of facing death because of my color. At 
those times nothing, nothing I might have done 
could have saved me. I could not hide my race. 
Some of you too may have faced death for such 
a cause. It happens in almost every country at 
some time. The only reason I was not killed 
was because some of the others in that race 
knew me, under my skin, and risked their own 
lives for me, and so I am here today. 

I tell you this that you may know whereof I 
speak when I talk of race. I say again, I con- 
sider race feeling in any country, in any in- 
dividual of any race, to be a deadly and poison- 
ous emotion, the foe to humanity. Every man 
and woman of intelligence must fight it in him- 
self, in herself, everywhere. 

And what shall we use as weapons in such a 
fight? 

Not guns and swords. They are the most 
futile of weapons in any cause, and in this 
cause they only sharpen the conflict. Race feel- 
ing thrives on wars. I am reminded here of a 
little girl I once knew who quarreled with a 
little boy of another race—it doesn’t matter 
what the races were, and when I endeavored to 
show her a better way she said with flashing 
eyes. “Well, I promise I won’t quarrel with 
him any more, and if he wants to quarrel with 
me, I’ll knock him down !”” 

—But you know your weapons. You are us- 
ing them already. They are the weapons of 
solid achievement, which prove your equality 
to all races and your special superiorities, 
those special gifts which each race has to bring 
to others. When one of you writes a matchless 
poem, creates a piece of music, translates into 
words some portion of life, discovers a new 
truth in science, or lacking these special crea- 
tive gifts simply is a dignified and noble person- 
ality, here is the weapon which must vanquish 
race feeling. It will take time, it must take 
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time, for anything permanent takes time, but 
it is the only true and effectual way to con- 
vince the stupid and the ignorant. But achieve- 
ment is your proof, the sign of your greatness. 

And I do not believe in any other signs. I 
have lived all my life in the midst of war and 
revolution and one group trying to assert their 
strength over another by physical means, and 
I am convinced it is all futile. When the blood 
has been shed and the passion is cold, there is 
nothing left, and the slow building has to begin 
as though all the other had never been. So 
China is beginning to find it—so Russia is find- 
ing it to her cost today. 

No, wars and revolutions are useless. Bit- 
terness is useless, and worse than useless, it is 
childish and a sign of weakness. What is it but 
the child’s cry. “I’ll show you I’m as good as 
you!” Nothing strong or good can come out 
of bitterness. The spirit must be sane, must 
be able to comprehend even where it cannot 
admire or love. Understanding of the situa- 
tion, steady, passionate determination and self 
control, the highest achievement, here are the 
paths to the goal. 

—I cannot express to you how deeply I feel 
as I look at your faces, I have never seen so 
many of you together before and I remember 
overwhelmingly the wrongs you have suffered 
at the hands of my race, and the memory 
crushes me. I would not dare to be so presump- 
tuous as to give you my counsel if I had not 
experienced in my own way some of those 
wrongs, and realized how low humanity can be. 
I had rather be you, the wronged, I had always 
rather be the wronged than he who wrongs. 
The burden is less. When I think and remem- 
ber on what terms your fathers were brought 
to this country, how they suffered and in what 
bewilderment at their fate, and how you do 
still suffer and must suffer, I can only say with 
the greatest humility, “Forgive us, for we knew 
not what we did.” 

You will have to forgive us over and over 
again, I know. I know because I have had to 
forgive over and over like that, too. But that 
long training in forgiveness brings with it a 
reward. It is the reward of tranquillity of 
spirit—a greatness. You are always greater 
than the person you forgive, if you do truly 
forgive him because you understand his limita- 
tions and are not bitter. 

And you may well be proud of yourselves. 
When I consider how you have borne your- 
selves in this country, how much you have 
achieved in so short a time, when I look into 
your faces and see the keen minds and spirits, 
I know that greater achievement lies ahead. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Black Truth and Black Beauty 


A Retrospective Review of the Literature of the Negro for 1932 


FICTION: 
Glory, by Nan Bagby Stephens. John Day: New York. 
$2.50 


Bright Skin, by Julia Peterkin. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 
Amber Satyr, by Roy Flannagan. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.00. 
Georgia Nigger, by John L. Spivak. Brewer, Warren 
& Putnam. $2.50. 
* 
By Negro Authors: 
One Way to Heaven, by Countee Cullen. Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. 
Gingertown, by Claude McKay. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
Infants of the Spring, by Wallace Thurman. Macaulay 
Co. $2.00. 


The ‘Conjure Man Dies, by Rudolph Fisher. Covici- 


Friede. $2.00. 
SOCIOLOGICAL: 

The Negro Family in Chicago, by E. F. Frazier. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

The Free Negro Family, by E. Franklin Frazier. Fisk 
University Press. $1.00. 

Race, Class and Party, by Paul Lewinson. 
University Press. $3.75. 

The Negro in the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing In- 

dustry in Chicago, by Alma Herbst. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. $3.00. 

The Southern Negro as a Consumer, by Paul K. Ed- 
wards. Prentice Hall Co. $3.00. 

American Minority Peoples, by Donald Young. Harper 
& Bros. 33.50. 


Oxford 


DRAMA AND BELLES LETTRES: 


Black Souls, by Annie Nathan Meyer. Reynolds Press: 
New Bedford. $1.50. 


T becomes more obvious as the years go on 

that in this matter of the portrayal of 
Negro life in American literature we must pay 
artistic penance for our social sins, and so 
must seek the sober, painful truth before we 
can find the beauty we set out to capture. Ex- 
cept in the rarest instances, in the current 
literature of the Negro, we continue to find 
more of the bitter tang and tonic of the Re- 
formation than the sweetness and light of a 
Renaissance; and rarely, it seems can truth 
and beauty be found dwelling, as they should, 
together. Yet rare instances, gleams here and 
there, do convince us that in the end we shall 
achieve the promise that was so inspiring in the 
first flush of the Negro awakening,—a black 
beauty that is truth,—a Negro truth that is 
purely art; even though it may not be all that 
we need to know. This year one volume gives 
us special hope, being just that single stroke 
revelation of both truth and beauty. It is The 
Southern Road, a volume of verse by Sterling 
Brown; and for that reason I count it the out- 
standing literary event of the year. 


By Locke 


POETRY: 

The Southern Road, by Sterling Brown. 
Brace & Co. $2.00, 

The Dream Keeper and Other Poems, by Langston 
Hughes. Alfred Knopf, Inc. $2.00. 

Scottsboro, Ltd., by Langston Hughes. 
Stair Press. $.50. 


Harcourt, 


The Golden 
* 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS: 
Popo and Fifina, by Arna Bontemps and Langston 
Hughes. Macmillan & Company. $1.50. 
The Railroad to Freedom, by Hildegarde Hoyte Swift. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


ANTHROPOLOGY: 

Sea Island to City, by Clyde V. Kiser. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 

Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, by Guy B. Johnson. 
University of North Carolina Press. $3.00. 

A Study of Some Negro-White Families in the U. S., by 
Caroline Bond Day. Peabody Museum Publication. 
Harvard University-Cambridge. $2.50. 


Voodoos and Obeahs, by Jos. J. Williams, S. J. The 
Dial Press. $3.00. 
* 
BIOGRAPHY: 
Daughters of Africa, by G. A. Gollock. Longmans, 


Green & Co. $1.25. 
Selected Speeches of Booker T. Washington, by E. 
Davidson Washington. Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 
Woman Builders, by Sadie Daniels. Associated Pub- 
lishers, Washington, D. C. $2.50. 


The English Hymn, by Benjamin G. Brawley. Abing- 
don Press. $2.00, 


But again, the output of the year is pre- 
dominantly prose; and not only as last year 
sober, fact-seeking prose, careful human docu- 
ment study, but this year, in many instances, 
sharp-edged, surgical prose, drastically prob- 
ing, boldly cutting down to the quick of the 
Negro problem. It is as if at last in the process 
of problem analysis, the scalpels of the scien- 
tific and the realistic attitude had suddenly 
been pushed through the skin and tissues of the 
problem to the vital viscera in a desperate ef- 
fort to “kill or cure.” Fiction is as bold and 
revealing as sociology; and at no time have 
writers, black and white, seemed more willing 
or more successful in breaking through the 
polite taboos and the traditional hypocrisies 
to the bare and naked, and often, tender truth 
about this or that vital situation of the Ameri- 
can race problem. It is a good sign and prom- 
iseful omen, even if our nerves do twitch under 
the shock or wince at the sudden pain. Indeed 
the scientific approach is revealing the condi- 
tion of the Negro more and more as just a 
special phase or segment of the common life, 
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and even as a problem, as but a special symp- 
tom of general social ills and maladjustment. 
The most significant new trend I am able to 
discover in this year’s literature is this growing 
tendency not to treat the Negro entirely as a 
separate or special subject, but rather as part 
of a general situation, be it social, economic, 
artistic or cultural. A score of books that can- 
not by any stretch be listed as “literature of 
the Negro,” have important analyses of one 
aspect or another of Negro life. In “America 
as Seen by Americans,” three of the chapters 
touch vitally on the Negro, and wise editing 
has frankly realized it. Again, a book like Ehr- 
lich’s masterly study of John Brown,—*God’s 
Angry Man,” treats the Negro all the more 
epically by putting him properly into sane but 
dramatic perspective. So although books like 
Donald Young’s American Minority Peoples or 
Paul Lewinson’s Race, Class and Party have 
enough special relevance to be listed, many of 
the most important commentaries do not. A 
recent review of T. S. Stribling’s novel of Re- 
construction, The Store—makes this approp- 
riate statement:—“‘In this novel, Mr. Strib- 
ling shows the consequences to both Negroes 
and whites by a skilful series of interactions. 
Any system inevitably enmeshes all its members 
equally though diversely.” When such a basic 
fact is fully realized and carried out in literary 
and sociological practice, we shall be on the 
last stage of our constantly improving tech- 
nique in handling the fascinating but difficult 
theme of Negro life. Except for folk litera- 
ture and occasional “genre” studies, then, we 
must expect a return by both white and Negro 
authors to the common canvas and the large 
perspective. 

In fiction this year, four realists, three of 
them white southerners, turn to the delineation 
of the southern scene; each with a certain 
measure of pioneering success. Miss Stephens, 
author of the well-known drama Roseanne, 
pictures the same figures, Roseanne and the 
erring parson, Cicero Brown in full length por- 
traiture in Glory. Her novel is most success- 
ful in its depiction of a rural Georgia village, 
with its dual life; and a real advance is scored 
in the handling of local color material.. For 
Miss Stephen’s picture is movingly human and 
true; it is only with her characterization that 
she has difficulties, and here only because her 
motivation is more melodramatic than tragic. 
Miss Peterkin, more seasoned, ventures forth 
from her beloved plantation milieu to carry the 
heroine of Bright Skin to Harlem. Here she 
is less at home, and naturally enough is not 
completely successful in her portrayal of the 
mulatto heroine,—Cricket. Yet withal each of 
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these stories is a considerable step toward the 
triumph of the new southern realism in han- 
dling the Negro character and setting sin- 
cerely, sympathetically, and truthfully; and 
both writers have the right idea that Negro 
life must be treated with a certain amount of 
poetry, at the same time that sentiment is 
rigorously excluded. And so, step by step, 
southern fiction about the Negro approaches 
great art. 

A third novel, Amber Satyr, introduces a 
bold new theme. Roy Flannagan, as a Vir- 
ginian, breaks the traditional taboos and por- 
trays the love story of Sarah ,a white farmer’s 
wife, and Luther ,the mulatto hired man. It is 
not just a formula situation or a formula so- 
lution; even though the outraged southern 
gods decree a lynching. Amber Satyr is real, 
moving tragedy; and is a harbinger of what 
southern fiction will be when it is courageously 
and truthfully written. No fiction can be great 
on mere courage and truthfulness, however, 
and the possibilities of Mr. Flannagan’s or 
Miss Stephens’ subjects cannot be judged from 
these two first novels, any more than their own 
mature possibilities as writers. But these are 
particularly significant beginnings. Georgia 
Nigger is the fourth novel in this group. Here 
is the pure propaganda novel, but with that 
strange power that propaganda takes on when 
it flames with righteous indignation. This story 
of peonage and the southern chain gang and 
prison labor system is vital fiction for all its 
biting polemic; it may well be the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of this last vestige of the slave-system, 
even though David Jackson, its black hero, will 
never become the household idol that Uncle 
Tom became. Still John Spivak has seized on 
one of the legitimate uses of fiction, and within 
the limits of journalistic virtues, has written a 
powerful and humanly moving novel. It surely 
is a symptom of a new realism in the air, es- 
pecially when we place beside it its counterpart, 
Harrison Kroll’s more balanced, but equally 
revealing story of “poor white” peonage and 
plantation feudalism, Cabin in the Cotton. It 
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is evident that the reform novel is taking 
on a new lease of life. 

Meanwhile, the Negro writer of fiction, as 
might be expected, leans backward, away from 
propaganda and problem fiction. But the 
flight from propaganda does not always bring 
us safely to art. In fact, when the great Negro 
writer of fiction comes forward, he will prob- 
ably steer head-on into what for a lesser talent 
would be the most obvious and shoddy propa- 
ganda and transform it into a triumphant vic- 
tory for art. For the present, there is only 
one talent with a masterful touch, and he, less 
successful with the novel than the short story. 
But undoubtedly Claude McKay’s collection of 
stories, Gingertown, has maturity, skill and 
the universal touch. His stories run from the 
tropical Jamaican village to “high Harlem,” 
and then to the river-front of Marseilles, but 
in all there is real flesh and blood characteriza- 
tion and really, human motivation, whether the 
accent be tragic, comic, or as is favorite with 
McKay, ironic. Nothing in the whole decade 
of the “Negro awakening” is to be more re- 
gretted than the exile of this great talent from 
contact with his most promising field of ma- 
terial; for even from memory and at a dis- 
tance, he draws more powerfully and poignant- 
ly than many who study the Harlem scene 
“from life.” 

From right within Harlem two novels have 
come, neither as successful artistically as 
McKay’s fiction. These are Countee Cullen’s 
first novel One Way to Heaven, and Wallace 
Thurman’s second novel, Infants of the Spring. 
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Both are path-breaking, however, as to theme. 
One Way to Heaven, the story of Sam Lucas, 
card gambler but professional penitent at re- 
vival meetings, is a story that just barely 
misses distinction. The duel in Sam’s life is 
unfortunately external; had it been cast as a 
psychological conflict, there would have been 
high tragedy and real achievement. Mr. Cullen 
also ambitiously attempts to weld a low-life 
and a high society theme into the same story. 
Desirable as this is, it is a task for the sea- 
soned writer; but as it is, Sam and Mattie’s 
romance and tragedy do not mesh in naturally 
or effectively with the activities of Constantia 
Brown, whose maid Mattie is, and Constantia’s 
intellectual set. Mr. Thurman’s novel also 
misses fire, with a capital theme to make the 
regret all the keener. Infants of the Spring is 
the first picture of the younger Negro intelli- 
gentsia, and was conceived in the satiric vein 
as a criticism of the Negro Renaissance. Here 
is a wonderful chance for that most needed of 
all styles and most needed of all attitudes: 
self-criticism and perspective-restoring humor 
are indispensable in the long run in the artistic 
and spiritual development of the Negro. But 
they are not forthcoming from Mr. Thurman’s 
sophomoric farce and melodrama or the prob- 
lem-talk that his characters indulge in. The 
trouble with the set whom he delineates, and 
with the author’s own literary philosophy and 
outlook, is that the attitudes and foibles of 
Nordic decadence have been carried into the 
buds of racial expression, and the healthy ele- 
mental simplicity of the Negro folk spirit and 
its native tradition forgotten or ignored by 
many who nevertheless have traded on the pop- 
ularity for Negro art. As the novel of this 
spiritual failure and perversion, Mr. Thur- 
man’s book will have real documentary value, 
even though it represents only the lost wing of 
the younger generation movement. 

Finally, Rudolph Fisher turns completely 
away from the serious and the stereotyped to 
write a Harlem “mystery story,” The Conjure 
Man Dies. It is a refreshing tour de force, 
all the more so because one of the flaws of 
Negro fiction is the failing of taking itself 
too seriously. But the leaven of humor, and 
the light touch, will be even more welcome when 
they come in the context of the serious, lite- 
rary novel of Negro life by the artist who 
should know it deepest and best, the young, 
intellectually emancipated Negro. 

This difficult combination of intimacy and 
detachment is just what distinguishes The 
Southern Road by Sterling Brown. It is no 
exaggeration to say that this young newcomer 
among the poets has introduced a new dimen- 
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sion into Negro folk portraiture. A close stu- 
dent of the folk-life, he has caught along with 
the intimate particularities of Negro thought 
and feeling, more of the hidden universalities 
which our other folk-poets have overlooked or 
been incapable of sounding. The dominant 
angle of sweet or humane irony has enabled 
this poet to see a Negro peasant humble but 
epic, care-free but cynical, sensual but stoical, 
and as he himself says, “illiterate, but some- 
how very wise.” It is a real discovery, this 
new figure who escapes both the cliches of the 
rhetorical propagandist poets and equally 
those of the “simple peasant” school. Un- 
doubtedly, it is a step in portrayal that would 
have been impossible without the peasant por- 
traits of Jean Toomer and Langston Hughes, 
but it is no invidious comparison to point out 
how much further it goes in the direction of 
balanced spiritual portraiture. 

Meanwhile, as the folk-school tradition deep- 
ens, Langston Hughes, formerly its chief ex- 
ponent, turns more and more in the direction 
of social protest and propaganda; since 
Scottsboro Ltd. represents his latest moods, 
although The Dream Keeper and Popo and 
Fifina are also recent publications. The lat- 
ter is a quite flimsy sketch, a local-color story 
of Haitian child life, done in collaboration 
with Arna Bontemps, while The Dream Keeper 
is really a collection of the more lyrical of 
the poems in his first two volumes of verse, sup- 
plemented by a few unprinted poems,—all de- 
signed to be of special appeal to child readers. 
The book is a delightful lyrical echo of the 
older Hughes, who sang of his people as “walk- 
ers with the dawn and morning,” “loud- 
mouthed laughers in the hands of fate.” But 
the poet of Scottsboro, Ltd. is a militant and 
indignant proletarian reformer, proclaiming: 

“The voice of the red world 

Is our voice, too. 

The voice of the red world is you! 
With all of the workers, 

Black or white, 

We'll go forward 

Out of the night.” 

And as we turn to the sociological scene, it 
does seem that the conflicts of Negro life can 
no longer be kept apart from the general po- 
litical and economic crises of the contemporary 
world. Even historical studies like Race, Class 
and Party or Professor Frazier’s two compe- 
tent studies of Negro family life, one the free 
Negro family and the other, modern family ad- 
justments, as they are taking place in a typi- 
cal urban center like Chicago, point unmistake- 
ably to the Negro situations as just the symp- 
toms and effects of general conditions and 
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forces. Similarly a labor study like Miss 
Herbst’s narrative of the struggle of Negro 
labor to organize in Chicago, or an economic 
study of economic power like Professor Ed- 
ward’s, both force home the same lesson that 
the Negro position is a reflex of the dominant 
forces in the local situation. I have already 
referred to this trend in several independent 
lines of investigation. It suggests at least a new 
attitude of looking beyond the narrow field of 
Negro life itself for our most significant ex- 
planations and more basic causes; and even 
suggests expecting basic remedies to come from 
general social movements rather than just the 
narrow movements of race progress, however 
helpful or indicative they themselves may be. 
Possibly the most constructive of all points of 
view will turn out to be that reflected in Pro- 
fessor Young’s American Minority Peoples. 
Here we have the case of the various minorities 
compared against the common reactions of the 
dominant majority, and a tracing of common 
lines through their differences. Two advantages 
are obvious; one the broader chance of discov- 
ering basic reasons, and then also, the pos- 
sibility of foreseeing the possibilities not only 
of minority advance, but as Professor Young 
far-sightedly suggests, minority coalition un- 
der the stress of common persecution and suf- 
fering. To the conservative thinker or the 
good-will humanitarian, such alternatives may 
seem to be unwelcome and unwarranted bogeys, 
but one of the real services of social science 
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should be a level-headed exploration of all the 
possibilities in a situation under analysis. And 
certainly, no one with a scientific-minded or 
realistic approach could overlook the possi- 
bility of such developments. This will be even 
more apparent as the special research of the 
Negro question integrates itself more and more 
with the competent analysis of the common 
general problems of which the Negro problem 
is a traditional, but loose and unscientific con- 
glomerate. 

In the other fields, the literary output is in- 
teresting, but not of outstanding significance. 
For all their common focus in the rather 
uniquely primitive life of the St. Helena Island 
group, Professor Johnson’s book, Folk Culture 
on St. Helena Island and Dr. Kiser’s study of 
the break-up and change of pattern between 
that and migration from there to Harlem, 
these two studies have only descriptive virtue. 
Only occasionally do they reveal the mechan- 
isms of the interesting changes or survivals 
which they chronicle. That deep secret still 
eludes the anthropologist, and one comes away 
from these studies only with an impression of 
the infinite variability and adaptability of the 
human animal. Decidedly more venturesome is 
Father Williams’ provocative study of Voo- 
doos and Obeahs in Haiti. He rightly distin- 
guishes Voodoo as originally a pagan survival, 
coming from the traditional Ashanti and West 
Coast cults, driven underground and fusing 
with black magic or Obeah, which “was origi- 
nally antagonistic to Myalism or white magic, 
until the ban of missionarism brought them 
together in common outlawry.” This is a real- 
ly important suggestion, illustrating more than 
a mere “description of facts.” Controversial as 
such interpretations must be, eventually our 
only scientific explanations must come from 
the analysis of historical roots and causes. An- 
other promising start in true anthropological 
interpretation is in the volume of family gene- 
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alogies and anthropometric comparison of di- 
rect descendants brought together by Mrs. 
Day under the auspices of Professor Hooten 
of Harvard University, who writes the spon- 
soring foreword. Here we have the very anti- 
thesis of bold and highly conjectural tracing 
of clues, in painstaking and detailed compari- 
sons within limited but exhaustively controlled 
areas. This is a pioneer and promising ap- 
proach, put forward undoubtedly more to 
prove and vindicate a method than to estab- 
lish as final the very tentative conclusions or 
suggestions about mulatto trends. 

Passing mention must be made of a delight- 
ful child’s biography of Harriet Tubman in 
Mrs. Swift’s The Railroad to Freedom, a con- 
tinuation of Mrs. Gollock’s school biographies 
of prominent African characters, this time 
Daughters of Africa, companion volume to 
Sons of Africa, and Women Builders, a series 
of life sketches of prominent Negro women, 
compiled by Miss Sadie Daniels, and published 
by the press of the Society for the study of 
Negro Life and History. Professor Brawley 
has also added to his long list of publi- 
cations another volume, The History of the 
English Hymn. But generally speaking, the 
field of biography and belles lettres has not 
been as much to the fore as usual; nor has the 
field of drama; in which several stage presenta- 
tions have been at best only partial successes, 
and the only published play,—Black Souls by 
Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, decidedly a pro- 
paganda piece, of good intentions and laud- 
able sympathy, but decidedly weak in dramatic 
conception and execution. 

It would seem, then, that the vear on the 
whole had been more notable for path-breaking 
than accomplishment, with exceptions already 
noted. It is to the promise of their fulfillment, 
however, that we look forward to another 
year and another crop of what still has to be 
called “Negro Literature.” 
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Did the Negro Revolt? 


By Axtuvur Krocx 


had the political cataclysm which thrust the 

Republicans from Federal power, put Dem- 
ocrats into office as Governors of 38 States 
and gave that party an unprecedented major- 
ity in Congress, the Negroes played an affirma- 
tive role. Reports from every State where 
members of the race are permitted to vote 
demonstrate that fact clear- 


ten thousand miles on a political inquiry. I 
spent some time in every section of the coun- 
try, and in each State I asked what reflection 
of the pro-Democratic, or rather anti-Repub- 
lican, trend was noted among the Negroes. 
Always it was reported present. So disturbing 
was the swing of Philadelphia Negroes from 

the Vare (Republican) or- 


ly. 
There are large groups of 


ganization which has domin- 
ated them that thousands of 


Negro voters in New York, Arthur Krock, Political Edi- copies of a pamphlet were 
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City, Philadelphia, Pitts- New York Times, dential districts, de- 
burgh, Louisville, Indiana- a well known writer whose tailing the recognition which 
polis, Ohio’s “big three,” opinions on political trends in Negroes had received from 

the Hoover Administration. 


Boston and Baltimore. This 
is to name but a few. Inspec- 
tion of the returns proves 
that the Negroes, long and 
traditionally Republican, 
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—The Editor. 


divided their vote in some of 
these cities, and in others 
cast their majority for Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and other Democratic candidates. They made 
themselves felt in Texas — where the voting 
privilege is not ungrudingly granted to them— 
in the election of Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson 
as Governor. One observer noted a fifty per 
cent Democratic drift among the Negroes in 
Virginia. Only in Delaware and West Virginia, 
among States reporting on this point to the 
National Association for The Advancement of 
Colored People, did the American Negro main- 
tain his stout Republican allegiance. 

Added to the obvious explanation that the 
Negro—being a man and citizen, like the white 
man, and able to feel hunger, cold and dissatis- 
faction as acutely as the white man can— 
voted for a change on economic grounds, other 
causes for his shift are offered. The observers 
of the N. A. A. C. P. think that President 
Hoover’s lily-white Southern policy; his nom- 
ination of Judge John J. Parker of North Ca- 
rolina to the Supreme Court; the jim-crowing 
of Negro gold star mothers in France; failure 
to reward Negroes with patronage; and the 
distribution of Negro regiments in the regular 
army were contributory causes. I have no 
doubt that this is true. But with the other 
conclusion of some of these observers, I find 
myself in disagreement. This conclusion is that 
the Negro voter has become an independent. 


During the last campign I traveled about 


This year the argument 
was not sufficient. Philadelphia’s Republican 
majority for Mr. Hoover was so small as to 
constitute a defeat for the organization. In 
this defection the Negroes played a large part. 

But I do not believe that this establishes 
them as independents, and, least of all, new 
converts to the Democratic party. I think it 
simply means that the shallow, materialistic 
old arguments went down with the spiritual 
ones about the Emancipation Proclamation 
when the lean stomach and the hopeless heart 
uttered a stronger call for a “new deal.” Being 
members of an oppressed race, at the bottom 
of the economic scale, the Negroes have suf- 
fered more acutely than the whites in the na- 
tional misery of unemployment. They must 
work to live. They have few bank-accounts, 
wealthy friends or parents, or even diminished 
dividends to sustain them. That is why they 
turned on the Republicans. 

To my mind, it was a splendid revolt. The 
Negro, in brief, voted as a citizen on Hoover 
and Roosevelt, forgetting Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson Davis, who were not running in 1932. 
I think his preference remains Republican—to 
name only one reason—because of the ascend- 
ancy of Southerners in Democratic leadership. 
I think he will vote Republican again when 
that party shows the least reason to merit it— 
particularly in its stand on prohibition. He 


will vote Republican again, and regularly, in 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Educational Procedure for an Emergency 


HEORY with regard to the preparation of 

Negro boys and girls for the actualities 
of American life has advanced hardly any since 
the days of Booker Washington. Washington 
and DuBois’ bitter controversy over the kind 
of education for Negroes long ago ceased to 
generate the heat of an earlier decade, and 
except for attempts to re- 


By Arxruvur Hurr Favuser 


world situation suffices to prove that conclu- 
sions such as these are founded upon insuffi- 
cient, if not false premises. The masters of the 
“actual” world, especially in America, have 
been up to now, neither the college graduates 
as such, nor the artisans. Instead, they have 
been, and still are individuals who, irrespective 
of class or culture, possess 


concile the two points of 
view by combining desirable 
elements of each program, 
little if any new or original 
thinking has been contribut- 
ed by the educators who have 
labored since those tempest- 
uous days. 

No matter on what side 
of the educational fence the 
Negro teacher of today 
takes his position—the aca- 
demic or the vocational—he 


Is the Negro’s Education in- 
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great innate or developed 
capacity for controlling 
huge aggregations of men; 
the Fords, Rockefellers, 
Carnegies, and Edisons, the 
Vares, Currys, and Thomp- 
sons have been setting the 
stage for the American dra- 
ma and only those who have 
been free in the real sense, 
notwithstanding their 
culture or lack of it, have 
been able to command. All 


persists quite confidently in 

the assumption that the salvation of the group 
is to be obtained through the instrumentality 
of objective instruction. Earn a degree or 
master a trade, and the individual will be pre- 
pared to meet the struggle of American life, 
so the prospective student is still told. The re- 
sult is expressed in the thousands’ of Negro 
boys and girls in our secondary and higher 
schools. But there is a very perceptible cloud 
in the horizon threatening a time not far dis- 
tant when nearly every avenue of profitable 
employment will be closed in their faces despit- 
their educational qualifications. 

The fallacy in the attitudes of both Wash- 
ington and DuBois, as well as in_ the 
present day attitude towards education, ex- 
ists in the supposition that a minority group 
like the Negro, handicapped by every kind of 
external deterrent, can nevertheless take its 
place alongside of, or even outstrip its many 
more powerful and more fortunately situated 
competitors by reason of having acquired the 
objective tools of modern culture and utilizing 
these, irrespective of the group’s own psycho- 
logical and hereditary background. Because of 
this assumption, many Negroes still believe that 


social and economic recognition will be inevi- , 


table when once the race has produced a suffi- 
ciently large number of persons who have prop- 
erly qualified themselves in the arts, profes- 


sions, and the trades. 
However, a cursory survey of the present 


others have had to serve. 

There will be persons who will respond im- 
mediately to such a statement of the case, 
“But, is not the present plight of the world a 
sufficient proof that ‘cultured’ leadership is 
vital to our world; and therefore has not the 
Negro been wise to espouse the claims of cul- 
ture and to urge that Negro boys and girls 
prepare for high school, college, and trade 
school, in order to receive the standard educa- 
tional equipment?” 

The answer is a qualified yes. In the broad 
sense, the argument for cultural education 
must always be answered in the affirmative. 
In the more specific sense, and in the light of 
the Negro’s own and the present American ex- 
perience, an affirmative answer most certainly 
requires considerable qualification. It is with 
immediate needs that the Negro educator must 
be concerned ; and in terms of a broad cultural 
program, every means of providing for imme- 
diate needs serves the greater cultural aim. In 
the past our educators have tended to confuse 
means and ends; neither vocational training 
nor so called cultural education is an end; al- 
ways the human product, whether cultured or 
uncouth, prepared or unprepared, will be the 
end. What the Negro educator must distin- 
guish more discerningly than ever before is 
the ultimate goal and the means that will ine 
the Negro to that goal. 

For all his confusion, the Negro has not 
been a greater offender against the claims of 
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intelligence than his white preceptors; his 
worst fault has been that, except for the in- 
stance of Booker Washington, he has been too 
willing to follow the lead of the other group. 
The present world confusion offers ample proof 
that the Negro need fear no monopoly in in- 
telligence. The white group has been, from all 
indications, quite unwise in its educational pro- 
cedures; in a sense it has sown the wind, and 
now it reaps the whirlwind. According to its 
theories, the efforts of the past ought to be 
introducing a millenium; for it cannot be de- 
nied that education and industry were at full 
tide when the crash came. Yet the very fruits 
of the teaching of this group, both in the 
school and in the shop, cling now like iron 
balls to the feet of humanity, cluttering its 
way, and even imperilling its existence. Here 
are human beings, consequently, who possess 
everything that should make for material com- 
fort and the mental satisfaction that accom- 
panies physical well-being, yet who, for lack 
of an understanding of the deeper significance 
of material objects, and in the absence of a 
suitable system for organizing and orienting 
these unlimited possessions, are literally gasp- 
for their lives, and who are on the brink of 
collapse from sheer plenty. Millions of people 
starve as a result; everyone is disgruntled; 
and the world temporarily slides backward. As- 
suredly, the white man’s record for formulat- 
ing and achieving what he considers a desirable 
educational program is not so infallible that 
the Negro educator can afford to subordinate 
his own thinking in these matters to the ques- 
tionable, and ofttimes diffident consideration of 
this other group. 

It is a matter of curious note that, because 
of the anomalous position of the Negro in 
American life, and partly because he is prone 
to let others solve for him, in a perfunctory 
manner, those things which he in all eagerness 
and courage should be striving to solve for 
himself, his situation educationally is both part 
of the American scene, making it more com- 
plex, and analogous to it. For, just as there 
is no place anywhere in America today for the 
goods of over-production, but over-production 
seems inevitable, so also in the case of the Ne- 
gro, it becomes increasingly difficult to find a 
place for him, educated or otherwise, yet he 
too is inevitable. The unfortunate fact from 
the standpoint of education is that the Negro 
educator is about to be caught unprepared for 
the colossal emergency which will confront the 
schools of the near future, when the pall of 
general depression shall have lifted and it will 
be taken for granted by the other group, after 
it has adjusted its educational program so 
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that boys and girls of the white group may 
be accommodated to the later economy, that 
the Negro boy and girl, on the other hand, 
educated or not, have practically no roles to 
play in the American scheme of things. 

There are many, of course, who will dispute 
the claim that there will be no place in America 
for the Negro if present trends are borne out, 
but in the light of existing conditions, all 
statements to the contrary represent mere 
wishful thinking, and fail to look facts square- 
ly in the face. Except as a menial or serf the 
American program already can be said to give 
practically no consideration to the Negro, es- 
pecially in its productive phases such as indus- 
try, commerce, politics, etc. The Negro not 
only is the forgotten man, but his place is as- 
suming such a palpable unimportance, active- 
ly, that he also, accepting with astonishing 
resignation the deprivation of those minor eco- 
nomic and political roles which once were his 
by tradition, already seems about to lose con- 
sciousness of the fact that there must, there 
simply have got to be greater parts for him to 
play in the great American drama. Where 
once hope held sway, a general feeling of 
apathy and fatalism permeates the racial psy- 
chology. While there are individuals, and even 
perhaps a small upper class to which these 
remarks may not apply, the facts are true for 
the vast majority of the race, and these facts 
cut across their lives in industry, commerce, 
politics, and the general social life of the na- 
tion. Unless the racial group is prepared to 
rise above the great emergency which lies in 
wait for it just around the turn of the depres- 
sion road, it is practically certain that the 
Negro masses must suffer a_ socio-politico- 
economic set-back from which it may take de- 
cades to recover. 

All this may seem foreign to a discussion of 
education, but indications are that the suc- 
cess or failure of the Negro group to meet 
its emergency, or at least to make the necssary 
adjustments in view of the emergency, rests up- 
on its educators. All the learning obtained in 
“A-1” colleges and secondary schools; all the 
skill gathered in years of specialized experience 
in school and shop, amount to very little when 
over-production becomes a by-product of a 
mechanized civilization, to hang over the Neé+ 
gro’s head from now on. Under such threat, 
the will to survive, and moré—to become an 
indispensable asset to’ the new economy—as- 
sumes an increasing importance over the mere 
tools of learning or of industry. As a result 
of this new condition, the mastery of objective 


_educational content takes a secondary place 


to the sound integration of the subjective self, 
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with especial reference to the Negro’s subjec- 
tive attitude towards himself, his national com- 
petitors, and his whole involved situation. In 
this new era, the Negro will not be called upon 
to answer Calhoun’s derogatory challenge re- 
specting his capacity to master Greek or to 
solve a problem in calculus; but he will con- 
front the infinitely more difficult problem of 
elbowing his way through an antagonistic mass, 
superior in numbers and favored over him de- 
spite the fact that it too will be a victim of 
the general economic inequality, and establish- 
ing an impregnable place for himself. 

In order to meet this emergency with even a 
modicum of security for his future existence, 
the Negro boy and girl need, and the educator 
must discover some way to provide a modified 
psychology. Just as no mere shifting of ob- 
jective phenomena will cure the economic ills 
of the world, but a new perspective on life and 
upon the material elements which serve mankind 
is gravely essential, so in the case of the Negro, 
an increasing awareness of what is going on 
about him, and a spiritual and psychological 
readiness for the struggle which inevitably im- 
pends, are the prime requisites of his immediate 
educational equipment. The Negro masses are 
faced with the necessity of developing spokes- 
men who understand what they want and how 
to go about obtaining these things in a manner 
that will generate confidence among the masses, 
on the one hand, and the respect of the op- 
posite group on the other hand; and the masses 
themselves must be equipped to follow these 
leaders. 

The new emphasis in education for Negroes 
must be transferred from mere mastery of ob- 
jective content, important as this may be, to 
an emphasis upon the internal psychology of 
each individual who constitutes the racial 
group. The facts of learning and of life must 
be made to serve in the reorganization of the 
mental perspective, in order that in the Negro 
child there may be developed the will to per- 
form, the undefeatable confidence in his cap- 
acity to achieve, and an unswerving belief in 
his necessary place in American life. The im- 
mediate task of Negro education is to develop 
in the boys and girls of the race an individual 
and racial psychology that will fashion them 
into eager, self-assured and_ self-contained, 
positive individuals who even in this most hos- 
tile milieu cannot be denied because they will 
not know the meaning of defeat. 
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Bodies that will be strong enough physically 
to maintain the gruelling pace must be of es- 
pecial concern to the educator. In view of the 
economic handicap, this will present no ordi- 
nary obstacle to overcome. Obviously it will 
be necessary to train the Negro mind so that it 
will be able to understand, and if possible ana- 
lyze the complexities in the American situation. 
There is a great need for a survey of the field 
of tangible possibilities for the Negro in all 
American activities. Where the road seems be- 
set with obstacles, plans must be devised to 
overcome these obstacles. Where the difficulty 
is purely a physical one, if physical means are 
not available, superior “soul” or “mental” for- 
ces must be employed, or the Negro must learn 
how to create hitherto unsuspected paths to 
his goals, or even hitherto unthought-of ob- 
jectives. 

Just as the Russians have turned their faces 
from the past in order to harness the power, 
long wasted, of their mighty rivers, so the 
Negro educator is called upon to forsake as 
it were the aged educational concepts, and to 
turn his back upon timeworn formulae and hol- 
low shibboleths. Knowledge, to be sure is pow- 
er; but the most fundamental knowledge is that 
of self, and the most essential power is being 
able to arrive at and sustain the mastery over 
one’s spirit. The Negro educator must formu- 
late a program of education which will gua- 
rantee the production of proud, untrammeled, 
fearless spirits, equipped with sturdy well- 
poised bodies; young men and women who will 
have invincible natures, and who will be as 
eager to grapple with a united host which pos- 
sesses all the material odds as many Negro 
boys and girls of today are eager to evade the 
struggle. How these things are to be accomp- 
lished, and what the program shall consist of, 
are of course problems of the greatest magni- 
tude which will tax the genius of the Negro 
educator and leader for years to come. The 
times are desperate enough, however, and there 
are sufficient thinkers even today, to initiate the 
procedure. Negro educators need to come to- 
gether and clear the ground for the new ap- 
proach. A plan once mapped out, even in ten- 
tative form, will find in America as among sub- 
ject peoples in other lands, many eager 
followers. 
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Song’ 


By Laneston Hucues 


SPEAK in the name of the black millions. 
Let all others keep silent a moment. 
I have this word to bring, 
This thing to say, 
This song to sing: 


Bitter was the day 
When I bowed my back 
Beneath the slaver’s whip. 


That day is past. 


Bitter was the day 

When I saw my children unschooled, 

My young men without a voice in the world, 
My women taken as the body-toys 

Of a thieving people. 


That day is past. 


Bitter was the day, I say, 

When the lyncher’s rope 

Hung about my neck, 

And the fire scorched my feet, 

And the white world had no pity, 
And only in the sorrow songs 

Relief was found— 

Yet not relief, 

But merely humble life and silent death 
Eased by a Name 

That hynotized the pain away— 

O, precious Name of Jesus in that day! 


That day is past. 


I know full well now 
Jesus could not die for me— 


*This poem of Langston Hughes strikes a note of 
defiance hitherto unheard among Negro poets except in 
the bitter tones of Claude McKay. 


That only my own hands, 

Dark as the earth, 

Can make my earth-dark body free. 

O, world, 

No longer shall you say 

With arrogant eyes and tall white head: 
“You are my servant, 

Nigger— 

I, the free!” 


That day is past— 


For now, 

In many mouths— 
Dark mouths where red tongues burn 
And white teeth gleam— 
New words are formed, 
Bitter 

With the past 

And sweet 

With the dream. 

Tense, silent, 

Without a sound, 

They fall unuttered— 
Yet heard everywhere: 


Take care! 


Black world 
Against the wall, 
Open your eyes— 


The long white snake of greed has struck to kill! 


Be wary and 


Be wise! 


Before 
The darker world 
The future lies. 


, 


American Mrnortry Perorrtes. By Donald Young. 
Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 
I AGREE with the author of “American Minority 
Peoples” that writing a criticism of the social be- 
havior of 123,000,000 Americans, thirty million of whom 
belong to some racial minority, is a thankless task. 
Well do I recall the emotion of certain Negroes when 
the book was being written. They said. as did Robert 
Burns, “A chile’s amang ye takin’ notes and, faith, 
he'll prent it!” 

The author, assistant professor of sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, at present serving as sec- 
retary of the Social Science Research Council, holds the 
view that the problems of race relations, be they Negro 
and white, Jew and Gentile, Chinese and American or 
Mexican and Italian are remarkably similar, regardless 
of what groups are involved. Thus, this study of so- 
cial behavior, involving as it does the analysis of many 
tension situations, seeks to integrate the available ma- 
terial and present a real understanding and a sociolo- 
gical analysis of the social phenomena involved. 

Perhaps no other phase of our social organization 
stands in such great need of orientation as does the 
race relations movement. Today, after a quarter of a 
century of rapid growth, race relations finds itself 
afflicted with social rickets, feeble in its joints, totter- 
ing, shaky and weak. And all because it has failed to 
couple with the intense emotional drive that has carried 
it to its high place in our scheme of accommodation an 
adequate and basic knowledge of social factors underly- 
ing the various problems affecting Negro, Indian, Mexi- 
can, Jew or Oriental alike. The coming of “American 
Minority Peoples” is, therefore, most opportune. 

The subject matter of the book is similar to that 
presented in other treatments of minority problems 
migration, employment, segregation, citizenship, crime, 
leisure, health, family relations, mental eapacity, cul- 
ture and institutions of the community. At this point, 
however, the comparison ends for the treatment of 
such subjects is one of deftness and decisiveness in- 
troduced by excellent prefatory statements. In handling 
the subjects of migration and citizenship, Dr. Young 
has offered a new analysis of these problems in an in- 
teresting manner. 

There is no doubt that the chief American minority 
“problem” is that of the Negro, America’s perpetual 
barometer of race relations. The problems ,of, the Ger- 
mans, Irish, Indians and Orientals have come and gone. 
The problems of the Jew and certain foreign-born 
whites fade or diminish with acculturization and ac- 
quisition of power. But the Negro finds himself hedged 
in by three potent factors, (1) tradition, (2) visibility, 
and (3) competition. He cannot be excluded as an 

emigrant—the mere idea of deportation is ludicrous; he 
is not biologically assimilated; and the social stratifica- 
tion of America’s industrial system kéeps him the 
marginal worker and competitor without end. 
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For this situation the author claims that the only 
adjustment is a compromise—the sort of compromise 
that has been the “unplanned and unavoidable conse- 
quence” of conflicts between Jew and Gentile, Oriental 
and Occidental, foreign-born and native. To this point 
Dr. Young says: 

“The only feasible adjustment of relations be- 
tween the Negro and the white man in the United 
States is one which will recognize both the impos- 
sibility of racial equality and the necessity for free- 
dom of self-expression within minorities by adapt- 
ing a caste system to the needs of both the Minority 

and the Majority. If this is to be accomplished, 
the Negro on his side of the line, must be allowed 
and encouraged to develop his potentialities to their 
fullest extent. This seems to be the only ‘solution’ 

to American race antagonism which promises im- 

mediate rewards both to the Negro, who is more 

anxious to escape discrimination than segregation; 
and to the white man, who whether he admits it or 
not, suffers from the presence and competition of 

a culturally retarded race” (p. 584). 

This “solution” offers the easiest way out for a min- 
ority group. However, it is not the only one. If the op- 
pression and maladjustment of racial minorities are 
socially undesirable, escape is cheap at any price. True, 
the first pioneers may become martyrs, but the quest 
for social justice has always demanded its toll. Is 
martyrdom too severe a penalty for a mere racial 
problem? On the other hand, the problems of minori- 
ties are grave only in tension areas. Tension areas exist 
only where the density of racial minorities is, or has 
been, great. Is there not some outlet through “plan- 
ning” that much abused catchword? Cannot a more 
satisfactory distribution of minority populations be af- 
fected? Ah—well—the offering of immediate solutions 
for these problems is too optimistic an outlook. It is 
true that we who still have faith in an outworn and 
impractical eighteenth century philosophy of democracy 
are constantly faced with deep-rooted class and caste 
distinctions in our society; with interracial, intra-racial 
and trans-racial prejudices that defy an immediate 
prescription. Diagnosis is the present need. 

This review has dealt mainly with only one of the 
minority groups. This, because (1) the Negro is the 
largest minority group, (2) he presents the most per- 
sistent minority problem and (3) it is the minority 
problem about which the reviewer knows most. Having 
had some contact with movements aimed at improving 
the status of the Negro minority, I should like to see 
this volume become a guide book for them. For, beyond 
a doubt, movements for race relations have too fre- 
quently regarded themselves as the social saviors of 
the race; all of them lack a program for fundamental 
alterations. None of them may do more than palliate 
conditions as they see them; beyond that nothing should 
be expected. 
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American minorities—the real forgotten men—the 
precipitates of America’s melting pot! Any step to be 
taken in their behalf will be tempered by social ex- 
pediency, for, as the author states, “Man is not a free 
agent, and logic does not rule the world.” However, we 
whe would know more than the surface of our deep- 
rooted racial problems will find in Dr. Young’s study 
a stimulating contribution to the literature of social 
behavior. IRA DE A. REID. 


SeLecrep Speecues sy Booker T. Wasurnoeton. Edited 
by E. Davidson Washington. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co. 1932. $2.00. 
WENTY-SEVEN years have passed since the death 
of this Moses of our race, yet the volumes written 
about him and the books containing his words have not 
tasted death. And surely the end is not near. The 
honors personally given to Booker T. Washington and 
the opportunities to address large audiences of the 
white race in the South have not been shared, inherited, 
or surpassed by any succeeding representative of the 
Negro race. This distinction has caused the hero of this 
recent book to remain secure in his niche. 

Unlike some collections of speeches which require 
detailed notes and explanatory addenda, this duodecimo 
of almost four hundred pages demands no glossary, no 
interpreter. There are no obscure references, no af- 
fected allusions, no bombastic displays. Written in 
clear, graceful, simple language; enlivened by occa- 
sional, unoffensive, homely humor; permeated with an 
air of tactful, sympathetic earnestness, the series of 
messages is engrossing and inspiring. 

After an introduction by J. H. Dillard, we find ad- 
dresses on education delivered before the National 
Education Association, before the Alabama State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and to the National Colored Teachers’ 
Association. Concerning economics we read an ad- 
dress presented at the Southern Industrial Conven- 
tion in 1899 and at the National Negro Business League. 
Sociology is represented by the talk before the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences and before the 
Southern Sociological Congress. The religious field is 
touched upon by Mr. Washington in his addresses to 
the National Negro Baptist Convention, the faculty of 
the Theological Department of Vanderbilt University, 
the A. M. E. Zion Conference, and the National Council 
of Congregational Churches. 

In the remaining addresses on social, historical, poli- 
tical, educational, and national topics he is pleading, 
as in the others, for the recognition of the interde- 
pendence of races. He is working not for personal, 
monetary gain, laboring not as a professional lecturer, 
but telling the story of his life-work, telling of the 
needs of his people—pleading optimistically a righteous 
cause. Only one of the orations included in this volume 
was given at the vesper services of Tuskegee, and this 
was his last Sunday evening talk. 

For whom is the book intended? What a superfluous 
question! Certainly it is not merely for those interested 
in history, nor solely for the sociologists and the eco- 
nomists and the teachers and the preachers and the 
Negro librarians! High school lassies and white-haired 
veterans will find therein pithy sayings, lasting philo- 
sophy, advice, and encouragement. It is addressed to 
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all—not only to the college student but also the rank 
and file of town and country. 

The publishing with success of the Spanish transla- 
tion of his autobiography, the sporadic printing of ex- 
cerpts from his utterances, together with the existence 
of approximately fifteen books by Booker T. Washington 
point to a need that will arise for the reprinting of his 
complete works. 

Selected Speeches broadcasts to the forgetful, busy, 
unsatisfied, fad-worshipping world, “Booker T. Wash- 


ington still lives.” 
—MADISON W. TIGNOR. 


THE BLACK SCAB 


Free Born: AN Unpusiisnaste Nover. By Scott Near- 
ing. Urquhart Press. New York. $.50. 


NE is tempted to say that the difficulty of Mr. 
Nearing in getting this novel published is due as 
much to its weaknesses as to the fear of commercial 
publishers in handling “radical” themes. The plot, in 
itself, is fresh and significant: the use of black workers 
to break the back of strikes and the labor movement. 
However, there is much more drama and intensity to 
the whole matter than has been here indicated. 

The story begins in the deep South on a Georgia 
plantation. The family of share-croppers, finding them- 
selves in debt at the end of the year, attempt escape 
to Atlanta. Meanwhile, word has come to the white 
folks that some of the “hands” have been listening with 
favor to the tales of a labor agent from “up North.” 
In the rumpus which follows, Henry Greer, the white 
boss, is killed. In reply the citizens track down the 
slayer, stage a three ply lynching, and burn down the 
cabins of the black men. This is all very well, but the 
mob action is so listless and casual that there is doubt 
that human beings perform in such a brutalizing fashion 
with such a low emotional charge. 

The remnant of the family finally gets to Mill Town, 
South Carolina. Jim, the central character is forced 
to “clear out” because he talks too much after the ab- 
duction of his sweetheart by two of the young Bourbons 
of the town. Accordingly, Jim and a pal beat it to the 
big city—Chicago. 

In the South Jim has come to realize the futility of 
his lot. The usual avenues hold no opening for his 
black skin. Hard work?—you sank deeper into debt. 
Escape?—you get caught. Education?—if the school 
house was better, the envious white folks burned it 
down. Even love had no protection against a white 
whim. In the North Jim is a bit surprised to find this 
same antagonism though in a much less degree. 

There are many who believe with Mr. Nearing that 
the “way out” for the black worker is to align himself 
according to class and to forget the matter of color. 
However, it is a fact, that the entrance of Negroes into 
many industries has been in the role of a strike breaker 
—a scab. Again, the labor unions have not shown an 
excessive eagerness for his membership. At any rate 
it is a question. Although Free Born may not repre- 
sent a masterful handling of all of the situations, it 
does strike at the heart of one of labor's significant 
problems—the black worker. 

LAWRENCE D. REDDICK. 


The College Art Association “plans to climax its ex- 
hibition activities early in 1933 with the International 
opening of the new building of the Worcester Museum 
on January 6.” This exhibition contains approximately 
350 examples of the work of outstanding artists of the 
day. The paintings come from the principle countries 
of the world. The New York showing will be from 
February 8th to 26th at Rockefeller Center. 

* 

Alexander Motley, distinguished Negro artist of Chi- 
cago was represented by three paintings at the exhibi- 
tion of the collection of George Hellman recently held 
at the American Art Galleries of New York City. 


Ve 


Adult Education 


Miss Ernestine Rose, Librarian of the 135th Street 
Public Library, Harlem, writes of the work of the 
Harlem Adult Education Committee in the Journal of 
Adult Education. “The total attendance at the various 
activities has been over 5000, excluding, however, the 
outdoor Forum at which over 8000 were present. As a 
result of these meetings we have a nucleus of from 75 
to 100 who attend constantly. .. . Accurate and special- 
ized knowledge about the Negro is being broadcast 
to students both white and colored in New York and 
elsewhere. . . .” “Mr. Schomburg and a Vice Chairman 
of our Committee are cooperating on a project to in- 
ject fuller and more accurate information about the 
Negro in the history text books.” 

* 

The Los Angeles Urban League, Floyd Covington, 
Executive Secretary, has been endeavoring to awaken 
within Negro working groups, a consciousness of the 
economic changes going on about them in an attempt 
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Employees of the Los Angeles County Buildings. 
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to improve their efficiency. Through the efforts of the 
League two instructors from one of the Los Angeles 
Trade Schools have been giving a course two days a 
week on Building Maintenance and Operation for the 
180 Negro janitors and porters of the Los Angeles 
County Buildings. At the end of the course the quali- 
fied men will receive certificates of Building Main- 
tenance Technicians. The Custodian of the County 
Buildings, Mr. S. G. Robinson, who is also one of the 
leading undertakers of that city writes to Mr. Covington: 

“Allow me to express my appreciation for the very 
valuable service which you have rendered the Janitors 
Department in the Los Angeles County Buildings in 
securing Mr. Chellis and Mr. Cooper from the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School to establish the class for jani- 
tors. 

“Nothing that has happened in the last ten years 
has affected the janitors for good as this class has 
done, and I feel that if you have not done another 
thing this year, that this effort is well worth the salary 
that you are receiving. This training affects 180 county 
employees in maintaining and increasing the efficiency. 

“If at any time we may reciprocate to you or your 
organization we are ready to do so.” 


Music 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Vladimir Golschmann, conductor, will give «a 
concert at the Sumner-Voshon High School on Wed- 
nesday, January llth. The program will consist of 

Overture of the Opera Oberon by Carl Mara von 

Weber. 
Fourth Movement (Finale) Allegro conspirato from 
Symphony in G. Major by Franz Haydn. 
Selections from Carmen, by George Bizet. 
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National Negro Hymn, by James Weldon Johnson 

and Rosamond Johnson. 

Negro Folk Suite, by N. Clark Smith. 

(a) Air from British Guiana. 
(b) Martinique Melody. 
(c) St. Helena Island Melodies. 

N. Clark Smith is an instructor of Music in the 
Sumner High School. Of his work the program notes 
say: “This suite is highly descriptive and is undoubted- 
ly the nearest approach to program music ever made by 
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a Negro composer. In fact it is program music and of 


a most unique sort.” 
* 


At a concert given by the Three Arts Club of Chicago 
at the North Shore Art Center at which excerpts from 
Clarence Cameron White’s new Opera Ouango were 
sung, the David Bispham Medal, an award to Ameri- 
can composers was presented to Mr. White by Mrs. 
Eleanor Everest Freer, the founder of the American 
Opera Society. Past recipients of this award include 


Inmates of the Riverdale Orphan Asylum, New York City, receiving their Christmas presents from 
Adrienne and Peter Albert Vanderbilt, children of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Vanderbilt. 
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Victor Herbert, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Deems 
Taylor, Walter Damrosch. 


The Negro in the Daily Press 

Here is a revealing Editorial recently published in 
the Worcester Telegram: 

OUR OLD LINE COLORED FAMILIES 

Worcester owes a debt to its old colored families, 
typical among which is that of Charles F. Brown, who 
has passed on at a venerable age. Their history is in- 
tegral with the development of New England, for they 
date from Revolutionary days and even earlier. Some 
of them boast of native Indian blood through inter- 
marriage of ancestors, just as do some of our old white 
families. They constitute a characteristically Yankee 
race of Negroes. 

That in itself might not call for particular com- 
ment, were it not that some of these families developed 
along specialized lines of the craftsmanship. In the case 
of the Browns it was upholstery and draperies. When 
it came to a matter of home decoration, many Worcester 
people turned to them as naturally as they would seek 
their market man for food. So it was with others of 
these clans—each with a special trade or vocation, which 
descended through the generations from father to son 
or mother to daughter. Scores of the Worcester resi- 
dences contain proof of their skill. Their worth was 
recognized by our citizens, who as the occasion arose. 
joined in congratulation or condolence. 


The Theatre 


The Berry Brothers’s famous Negro vaudeville act, 
and Glenn and Jenkins were included in the list of 
stage, screen and radio stars who appeared at the open- 
ing of Radio City Music Hall at Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. 

* * * 

Among the most highly featured groups which opened 
in this great amusement center, reputed to be the larg- 
est and most elaborate in the world, was the Tuskegee 
Choir numbering 110 voices under the direction of Wil- 
liam Dawson. The engagement of this great singing or- 
ganization was the result of a visit by R. S. Rothafel 
(Roxy) to Tuskegee last year. 


The Wondrous World and the Child 

(Continued from Page 11) 
piece of paper and a pencil, will at once be- 
gin to play the role of a mighty explorer. 
Often enough he will recount the result of his 
discoveries in terms that are far removed from 
the truth. But so, if you please, were the first 
efforts of all our great geographical pioneers, 
and so, why worry? 

The purpose of the study of Geography is 
not primarily to turn our children into pro- 
fessional geographers and map-makers but to 
give them a due sense of the wondrous beauties 
of our world and to make them familiar with 
the terribly exciting and interesting problems 
of the planet upon which they will have to 
spend the rest of their days. 
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And the best way to accomplish this, as far 
as I have been able to find out, is to send them 
forth upon their own imaginary peregrinations 
and then let them find out what is what by the 
ancient and trusted method of trial and error 
—and enthusiasm. 

You go ahead and give them the enthusiasm 
and they will provide the rest with a zeal and 
a devotion that will surprise you. 


Race Relations and Race Pride 
(Continued from Page 13) 

I beg of you to be proud of your race, and that 
is different from race pride. Be content, nay, 
strive to be wholly yourselves. Cultivate your 
own genius. Never imitate; never wish you 
were other than you are; study what your 
peculiar gifts may be. Remember you belong 
to a noble race, a young race whose flowering 
lies in the future when the other races may 
have weakened. You are a race of great gifts. 
You have strong and beautiful bodies, lively 
imaginations, great poetic insight, profound 
music in your hearts and voices, warm quick 
emotions, fine brains, a magic sense of humor. 

Do not lose these gifts in not appreciating 
them. The world needs them. Be proud of 
them, develop them, let them be the tools of 
your achievement. To me America is infinitely 
richer because here we are not all of one race. 
And when I look at you and remember your 
history, and recognize in you the fine quality 
of your race and when I see what you have 
done, I am proud to be your country-woman. 


Did The Negro Revolt? 

(Continued from Page 19) 
those cities and States where his aid is sought 
and his fidelity is rewarded; in those cities 
where the district leaders use the organiza- 
tion’s power to help him out of his small diffi- 
culties, for he is usually a poor man and his 
difficulties are many. In cities like New York, 
Chicago and (oddly enough) Memphis, where 
the Democratic organization welcomes his vote, 
gives him a voice in his own district affairs and 
helps him to food and simple pleasure, the 
Negro long has voted the Democratic ticket 
in great numbers. 

Whenever it comes to the argumentum ad 
hominem, the Negro is learning to vote for 
the side with the stronger argument. The way 
to political independence lies in that direction. 
The reasoning may be material still, but it is 
time for philosophies of government to become 
his guide when he has been granted more of 
the privileges of those who can afford political 
philosophy. 


